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TRAINING IN AESTHETIC 
TASTE 

In previous September numbers of the 
Bulletin, which have been devoted to the 
educational interests of the Museum, refer- 
ence has been made to the fact that all mu- 
seums are active in this direction, and to 
the avenues of their activity. In this year's 
issue, several papers dealing with some of 
the general aspects of the subject are 
printed. Three of these were read at a 
meeting of the American Association of 
Museums recently held in New York. All 
of the papers of that meeting showed, first 
of all, and clearly, that the usefulness of the 
museum is not necessarily confined within 
its own walls; that its influence may be 
felt in manufactures, in the trade papers 
which represent them, in shops where 
methods of display are practised, in public 
schools, as well as in schools of art, and 
in many other places in the community. 
When this is said, it sounds commonplace 
enough — so obvious is it that such should 
be the fact. Obvious truths, however, 
often fail of recognition, and obvious utili- 
ties even often go undeveloped for lack of 
comprehension of their value. Perhaps it 
is because the time is ripe for it, or perhaps 
it is because the museums have been con- 
scientiously working for this end, but what- 
ever the reason, it is certain that there is 
just now a recognition on all sides of the 
latent possibilities for the extension of 
museum usefulness. The museums are 
alive not only to the part they do play, 
but to the part they are destined to play 
in their several communities. 

For these reasons it has been thought 
that the members of the Metropolitan 



Museum might be interested to consider 
some of these phases of the museum ex- 
tension work in fostering public taste. 

It was not very long ago that the lib- 
rary took no part in the school system of 
education of the young. Study in class- 
rooms and from text-books was thought 
to be all that was necessary to the giving 
of learning. Cultivation, when not looked 
at askance, had to be picked up wherever 
found. College libraries, even, were chiefly 
show places. Today, however, all of 
that is changed, and teacher and librarian 
work together with definite plan. In the 
meantime, the words "visual instruction" 
and "laboratory practice" have been in- 
corporated into the schoolmaster's vocab- 
ulary, and the theories implied in the 
words have become a part of his daily 
pedagogy. If "visual instruction" and 
"laboratory practice" mean anything at 
all, they apply to the opportunities for 
learning which the museums afford the 
schools, and which it is to be hoped will 
eventually be generally recognized and 
taken advantage of. Professor Keyes, of 
Dartmouth College, in his paper on Com- 
mercial Tendencies and an Aesthetic Stan- 
dard in Education, speaks of this matter 
in his engaging and suggestive treatment 
of the fundamental need of "training in 
aesthetic taste." His phrase sums up the 
aim and ambition that dominate the so- 
called educational work of museums. We 
have too long allowed the taste of the com- 
munity to take care of itself. Only with 
standards regularly taught, in the schools 
if possible, can there be a full enjoy- 
ment of objects of art by the people at 
large. 

Mrs. Agnes L. Vaughan, one of the Mu- 
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seum Instructors, in a paper on A Sug- 
gestion on Correlating the Instruction 
given in the Museums of a Community, 
shows how the different kinds of museums 
may work together in making their col- 
lections more interesting. She refers es- 
pecially to a possible association of the 
ethnographic museum and the art museum 
in teaching the relation of the beginning 
of man's creative desires with the most 
highly developed expression of his genius. 
Such a course of inter-museum training 
would be of real value to the designer as 
well as to the student of industrial develop- 
ment. 

Miss Abbot, Mrs. Vaughan's associate, 
in an article on Non-technical Laboratory 
Work, gives a glimpse of the method 



employed by her in showing the collections 
to the visitors and pupils who follow her 
courses in training in aesthetic taste, a 
method which, while involving the use of 
the words "study," or "instruction," does 
not, therefore, lessen the pleasure gained 
from the sight of the objects. 

The article entitled The Museum's 
Part in the Making of Americans, written 
by Mrs. Laura W. L. Scales, one of the 
docents of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, puts clearly and interestingly a 
phase of the museum's work which, to 
one who, like Mrs. Scales, comes in con- 
tact with that factor in our civic life, the 
children of foreign parentage, our future 
citizens, gives it a vital part in the setting 
of standards of taste. 
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